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discipline, but added to the general belief of the other humani-
tarians in the value of a strict but orderly discipline an elaborate
system of beliefs based upon the assumption that men must
react inevitably in accordance with the balance of pleasure and
pain; and that, therefore, by segregating prisoners, and subject-
ing each individual to constant surveillance so that every un-
desired action could be met with its appropriate pain, and
every advance with its appropriate reward, reform might be
made inevitable.

Naturally this programme could not be carried out in full.
Solitary confinement1 was too likely to produce insanity if
effective, and the cost of constant supervision was prohibitive.
But these doctrines did bring about a system of rigid discipline,
constant order, and, in so far as hard work and strict rules could
do so, tended either to crush the criminals* spirits and force them
into a mould of at least apparent respectability, or to brutalize
them completely.

Down to the seventies of the last century, therefore, imprison-
ment, after the initial reforms to which we have referred, was an
undoubtedly severe punishment, and a strong deterrent especi-
ally when combined with flogging. Crime, especially crimes of
violence, became much less frequent, and to some extent recidi-
vism declined. This progress, however, was probably due far
more to the improvement of the police system, in its preventa-
tive and detective branches, the better lighting of towns, the
decrease of drunkenness, the spread of education, and other
forms of social progress, than to the effects of prison discipline.

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century further progress
in humanitarianism came to the fore. The idea that the
criminal could be reformed by iron discipline gradually and
increasingly gave way to the belief that criminals required
individualized treatment, and that reform was more likely to
be produced by endeavouring to enable them to recover their
self-respect, by training them, and by providing them with

1 Solitary confinement reached its greatest extension in 1865 when by 28 & 29
Viet. c. 126 'separate1 confinement was made normal in the case of imprisonment.
Since then opinion has turned against it, and it has practically disappeared, at
least in the old severe form.